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The chronicle of the events from which spring 
the famiKar words of the Christmas-Day First 
Lessons is contained in this brief space : 

** Then Rezin king of Syria and Pekah son of Remaliali king of Israel 
came up to Jerusalem to war : and they besieged Ahaz, but could not 
overcome him. At that time Kezin king of Syria recovered Elath 
to Syria, and drave the Jews from Elath : and the Syrians came to 
Elath, and dwelt there unto this day. So Ahaz sent messengers to 
Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy 
son : come up, and save me (fut of the hand of the. king of Syria, 
and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me. 
And Ahaz took the silver and gold that was found in the house of 
the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's house, and sent it for a 
present to the king of Assyria. And the king of Assyria hearkened 
unto him : for the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and 
took it, and carried the people of it captive to Kir, and slew Eezin." 
— 2 Emos xvi. 6 — 9. 

To the student of the purely secular aspect of the 
history of the Jewish nation these words must be 
full of melancholy interest. 

They mark a decisively downward step — the 
poHcy of recourse to mercenary aid. To go abroad 
for help is always a confession of weakness ; but there 
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are many degrees of humiliation in such, confessions. 
To subsidize a friendly neighbour, rich in men but 
poor in means, is a thing widely different from the 
bringing in the force of a more remote and powerful 
state to crush one more imminent but not so mighty. 
A step of this latter kind is seldom taken except 
under severe stress, and not then without a sharp 
struggle with national pride. The record of the 
Book of Chronicles shows the extreme danger into 
which the little kingdom of Judah was brought at 
this time. The whole of the district \mder the 
rule of Ahaz was about 80 miles by 40, about the 
size of the county of Lincoln, and on every side 
this narrow space was under attack. The ever-active 
Philistines on the south-west " had taken Beth-she- 
mesh, and Ajalon, and Gederoth, and Shocho with the 
villages thereof, and Timnah with the villages there- 
of, Gimzo also and the villages thereof: and they 
dwelt there." ^ On the south-east the Edomites, 
always mindful of the ancient promise of deliverance 
from the yoke of Jacob, were successfully renewing 
their attacks. And now, on the norths the coalition 
of the murderous Pekah, king of Israel, with Bezin, 
king of Syria, had completed the environment of 
the realm. The words of the Prophet Isaiah, though 
uttered shortly before this time, place before us in 

1 2 Chron. zxyiiL 18. 
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the saddest colours the fallen power of the throne of 
David. " Your country is desolate, your cities are 
burned with fire : your land, strangers devour it in 
your presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by 
strangers. And the daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city. Except the Lord of 
hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we 
should have been as Sodom, and we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah."^ Clearly it was a time of 
pressing danger, but still not more pressing than in 
former days. Take, for instance, the period of the 
accession of Saul. At that time the land was only 
nominally subdued. Dotted over the face of the 
coimtry were forts and castles on the mountains held 
by the old idolatrous tribes, such as Jebus on Moimt 
Zion. Besides this there was a convergence of foes 
&om all quarters, like to that in the days of Ahaz. 
The Philistines were gathering on the south-west. 
Nahash and his Ammonites were pouring in on the 
east. In the south Israel's old enemy, Amalek, was 
still in great force under their king, Agag. And yet 
in those days the hardy, fearless sons of Israel, though 
armed only with coulters and mattocks, had held their 
own, under resolute leaders, and courageous through 
faith in the God of their fathers. But the repre- 

1 Isa. i. 7—9. 
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sentative of David at this time was a feeble idolater. 
The national spirit, which in the case of Judah was 
dependent entirely on faith in Jehovah, was broken 
down. Children of the monarch had been sacri- 
ficed to the idols of Canaan.^ The land was de- 
filed with blood. The Lord had not as yet for- 
saken " the tabernacle of Silo, the tent which he 
had pitched amongst men ; " but men had forsaken 
His tabernacle. The Temple was closed. The Pass- 
over had not been observed for a long time in such 
sort as it was written. Godlessness had swept 
over the land like a flood ; and now that danger 
was at hand, neither king nor people had the 
heart to return to Him "whose mercies are over 
all that fear Him." And as the danger was not 
in itseK of unexampled magnitude, so it could not 
have been altogether imexpected. It was in the 
days of Jotham, the father of Ahaz, that " the Lord 
began to send against Judah Bezin the king of 
Syria, and Pekah the son of Eemaliah."^ And 
Jotham had wisely fortified his land against the 
invaders. "He built cities in the mountains of 
Judah,'and in the forests he built castles and towers," f 
besides strengthening his capital. It was a time to 
test all the high qualities which a ruler should 

1 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. « 2 Kings xv. 37. 

' 2 Chron. zxTii. 3, 4. 
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possess — courage, vigilance, perseverance, faith. 
Ahaz was put to the test, and nought but dross was 
found in him. 

The motives actuating the confederate kings of 
Israel and Syria were probably different. Pekah, 
one of the captains of the host of Israel, who had 
gained the throne by the murder of his sovereign, 
Pekahiah, was in the usual position of military 
usurpers — compelled to find some employment for 
his restless army. Eezin among other objects was 
aiming at Elath or Eloth, a port which seems to 
have risen into importance after the decay of its 
neighbour Ezion-geber, on the head of the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. The possession of this harbour 
was greatly coveted by thq neighbouring nations, 
and the cause is obvious, for through Eloth there was 
direct communication with South Arabia, India, and 
the African coast. Uzziah, we read,^ built the place, 
and turned * it to a port for his own people, in whose 
possession it remained till the invasion of Judah by 
these confederates, when Bezin turned* it into a 
Syrian port, driving the Jews from their lucrative 
commerce.' 

^ 2 Kings xiv. 22. 

* The verb no which our translators have rendered ^ restored ' and 
'recovered* in these two passages does not necessarily bear that 
meaning. Cf. Psal. Ixxviii. 38 ; Prov. xv. 1. The rendering of the 
the LXX. is &mcrpe\l/iv in both places. ' 2 Kings xvi. 6. 
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unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and 
Shear-jashub thy son, at the end of the conduit of 
the upper pool, in the highway of the fuller's field." ^ 
The very presence of the son Shear-jashub, with the 
evident connection between his name, '^The rem- 
nant is converted,' and the prophet's declaration in 
ch. vi. 13 as to the returning tenth, was a sign that 
in wrath Jehovah would remember mercy. They 
met Ahaz in the same place where in the next reign 
Rabshakeh and his companions uttered their revil- 
ings against Hezekiah, on the west side of the city, 
according to Robinson, Gadsby, Schultz, and others, 
where a small aqueduct from what is still called the 
* upper pool ' touches the Joppa road. It was the 
same message as in the latter reign, " in quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength " (xxx. 15) — " Take 
heed, and be quiet ; fear not, neither be fainthearted 
for the two tails of these smoking firebrands, for the 
fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of 
Remaliah. Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of 
Remaliah, have taken evil counsel against thee, say- 
ing. Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let 
us make a breach therein for us, and set a king in 
the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : thus saith 
the Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it 
come to pass." ^ No Syrian ' son of Tabeal ' (the name 

1 Isa. vii. 3. * Isa. viL 4—7. 
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Tabeel occurs as a Syriac name in Ezra iv. 7) was to 
sit on the tlirone of David, and for the more assur- 
ance of this a prophecy of a paroemiac^ character 
follows : "For the head of Syria is Damascus, and the 
head of Damascus is Rezin ; and within threescore 
and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 
and the head of Samaria is Eemaliah's son. If ye 
will not believe, surely ye shall not be established." ^ 
Here, the prophet claims credence for the pro- 
phecy of immediate deliverance by the utterance of 
a prophecy regarding a more remote future. The 
structure of the two verses is remarkable. Syria, 
Ephraim, and Judah are placed in ascending scale. 
Syria is utterly idolatrous. " Ephraim," said Hosea 
(iv. 17), " is joined to idols ; " yet not so but that in 
Hezekiah's reign, "divers of Asher and Manasseh 
and Zebulun humbled themselves, and came to Jeru- 
salem," ^ to that king's great restoration of the Pass- 
over. Judah, with all her sins, still contained the 
Temple of the Lord. The same scale is observed as 
to their destiny, if we may claim the omission of the 
first name as a silent witness to the speedy destruc- 
tion of the Damascene kingdom, while that of 

^ Cf. Num. xxi. 27. * Wherefore they that speak in proverbs say, 
Come into Heshbon, let the city of Sihon be built and prepared.' 
2 Isa. yii. 8, 9. 3 2 Chron. xix, 11. 
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Jerusalem is as yet foretold conditionally on their 
continuing in unbelief. The attempt of Gesenius 
and others to remove the second branch of ver. 8 
seems to argue a small appreciation of parallelism. 
The two verses run side by side with very close 
correspondence. 
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The mould in which the passage is cast was 
chosen, we may suppose, for the benefit of the people 
who would hear the word spoken. The parallelism 
would render them easy of retention by the memory. 
And doubtless there were many on that day hang- 
ing on the words of Isaiah. But one heart seems to 
have been untouched. We read of no reply from 
Ahaz. His arm was an arm of flesh. Full of his 
schemes for crushing his enemies by the help of 
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Tiglath-pileser lie seems to have remained sullenly 
or indifferently silent, till the Lord by the prophet 
renewed His appeal. Should the sign of Ephraim's 
destruction within sixty-five years be unsatisfactory 
to the king, let him choose his own sign. 

" And the Lord continued to speak to Ahaz, say- 
ing, Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God ; ask it 
either in the depth, or in the height above." ^ At 
last the king breaks silence, but only in a wretched 
subterfuge, cloaking his practical atheism and his 
trust in the hired help of Assur by a crooked appli- 
cation of the well-known words of Moses, "Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God" (Deut. vi. 10), as 
though the acceptation of a proffered sign were the 
same with a presumptuous request for a sign. Ahaz 
now might have been left to his fate ; but the com- 
mission of Isaiah was not yet executed. In the 
name of Jehovah the prophet arraigns the imworthy 
successor of the " man after God's own heart." 

" Hear ye now, house of David ; Is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my 
God also ? " ^ The Almighty will not be debarred 
from giving a sign because a man's perversity and 
faithlessness debar him from accepting it. Ahaz 
may take his own course as to the acceptation, but 
the sign is given notwithstanding. 

1 Isa. Til 10, 11. » Isa. yii. 13. 
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" Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign ; Behold, the virgin pregnant, and she shall 
bear a son, and call his name Immanuel. Butter 
and honey shall he eat when he knows how to refuse 
the evil and to choose the good. For before the 
child shall know how to refuse the evil, and to choose 
the good, the land concerning which thou fearest 
shall be forsaken by both her (invading) kings.'* ^ 

Now, as at this point our difficulties begin, it 
will be well to vindicate first of all the literal and 
immediate sense, which to me appears to be this : — 
a sign is given to Ahaz that by a set time his land 
shall be freed from Pekah and Rezin. A young 
woman present is pointed out by the prophet. The 
demonstrative article in ?7p^j;rf seems to require 
this singling out. She shall become pregnant and 
bear a son, to whom the name Immanuel — God with 
us — shall be given as a further pledge of deliverance. 
When that child shall know good from evil he shall 
eat butter and honey, the fruits of peace, for Pekah 
and Rezin by that time shall have forsaken the land 
which they are now overrunning, and of which, save 
Jerusalem, they are de facto kings. The difficulty 
begins at once with the word rrtt^yn, which is a 
subject of discussion between Justin Martyr and 
Trypho the Jew, the one contending for fi irapOivos, 

1 Isa. vii. 14—17. 
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the other for 17 veavLs as the Greek representative 
expression. Now, as Vitringa observes, the word 
occurs only seven times in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Of these, five require the interpretation irapOivos, and 
one is doubtful (Prov. xxx. 19), though this seems 
also to tend in the same direction. There is there- 
fore a prima facie presumption in favour of that 
meaning in the seventh passage, though it is not 
material to the literal exegesis. We are justified, 
then, in assimiing this to be the meaning of rrp^yrr 
in the passage under consideration, and are enabled 
to pass on to the next point of doubt. Is rT'ir? 
(pregnant) past or future here ? It is but a partici- 
pial adjective with no sense of time inherently 
attaching to it. How shall it be taken here? 
Delitzsch says that it must be future, because the 
interjection ;^^ (lo ! or behold !) always intro- 
duces a future event in Isaiah. We agree with his 
conclusion, but his reason does not appear to hold 
good in Isa. xlviii. 7. Moreover in the passage in 
which the angel of the Lord speaks to Hagar (Gen. 
xvi. 11) in nearly the very words of this prophecy, 
a similar interjection introduces the same participial 
adjective in an obviously past sense. " Behold, thou 
art with child (cf. v. 4), and shalt bear a son, and 
call his name Ishmael.'* But the coherence of the 
whole prediction, as we hope to be able to show. 
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* hired razor/ by which all the glory of Judah shall 
be shorn away. 

V. 20. " In that day shall the Lord shave with a 
razor, a thing of hire (hired), in the parts be- 
yond the river [this seems the most grammatical 
rendering of '»*l2j;2l] ^^^ head and the hair of the 
feet (cf. 2 Kings xviii. 27) : and it shall also destroy 
the beard." After this scraping of the land nothing 
is to be left but pasture, all epy avSpdiroiv — fields and 
vineyards and the like, shall be things of the past. 

" And it shall come to pass in that day, that a 
man shall nourish a young cow, and two sheep ; and 
it shall come to pass, for the abundance of milk that 
they shall give that he shall eat butter : for butter 
and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land. And it shall come to pass in that day, that 
every place shall be, where there were a thousand 
vines at a thousand silverlings, it shall even be for 
briers and thorns.'' ^ 

A further picture of desolation is given by the 
concluding two verses of the chapter, in which the 
inhabitants are spoken of as roaming over the once 
fertile leas with bows and arrows, either in the 
chase or for fear of enemies. Even the stony slopes 
that had been, perhaps, terraced with great labour 
and tilled by spade-husbandry, to produce more 

1 Isa. vii. 21—23. 
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choice plants In little plots,^ shall be abandoned to 
the hoofs of the cattle that must find their food as 
best they can. 

w. 24, 25. " "With arrows and with bows shall 
men come thither; because all the land shall be 
briars and thorns. And on hills which have been 
digged with the hoe, thou shalt not go there for fear 
of briars and thorns, but it shall be a cattle-pasture, 
and a sheep-walk." 

And now, to accomplish the sign that was given 
to Ahaz, the prophet takes to wife the young woman 
spoken of, with every circumstauce of solemnity. 

"Moreover the Lord said imto me, Take thee 
a large writing-tablet and write on it with the 
stylus of a man (in plain letters, as Grotius, Vatab- 
lus, and others take it, the former quoting Hab. 
ii. 2) the things concerning Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. And I will take imto me faithful witnesses 
to record, Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son 

^ Cf. Namque sub (Ebaliee memini me turribus arcis, 
Qaa niger humectat flaventia culta Galaesufl, 
Coryciom vidisse senem, cui pauca relicti 
Jagera ruris erant ; ncc fertilis ilia juvencis, 
Nee pecori opportuna, seges, nee commoda Baccho. 
Hie rarum tamen in dumis olus, albaque cireum 
Lilia verbenasque, premens, veseumqae papaver, 
Begum sequabat opes animis, seraque revertens 
Kocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemtis. 

Virg., Georg, iy. 126—133. 
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of Jeberechiah." The ' things concerning Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz ' would probably be the names of 
his father and mother, his own names, Immanuel and 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, the dates of the prophecy 
and of the marriage, the names of the witnesses, and 
the prediction itself. Every circumstance being duly 
recorded, " I went imto the prophetess, and she con- 
ceived and bare a son." It is of course impossible to 
dogmatize about the exact words on the tablet. If, 
as Dr Alexander says, ]2,wr\bbw'^Tl!:2ib is the inscrip- 
tion itself, what small force there is in the prefix ^ ! 
The name itseK without the prefix would be more 
likely to arrest attention if the tablet were to be 
hung up in public. Does it not seem more probable 
that these words are merelv a title of the matter 
recorded on the tablet? All, however, are agreed 
that the writing on the tablet, whatever it might have 
been, referred to the birth of the predicted child, 
whose new name seems to be used by anticipation. 
The name Immanuel is for the time dropped, and 
its place is taken by a strange, enigmatical compound, 
Maher-shalal'hash'baz, of which the simplest inter- 
pretation seems to be Plunder speeds, spoil hastens. 
Those who connected this name with the prediction 
delivered at the Upper Pool would see that the com- 
ing plunder was that of the confederates Pekah and 
Bezin ; but the words did not receive their formal 
interpretation till the child's birth. 
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The words " I will take unto me faithful witnesses 
. . /* the tense being clearly indicated in the received 
Hebrew text, appear to be a continuation of the 
words of Jehovah in the previous verse, and are so 
taken by most modem commentators. 

Having been brought now to the great im- 
mediate climax — the birth of the predicted child — 
we read the riddle of his name. 

" Then said the Lord to me, Call his name Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz. For before the child shall have 
knowledge to cry. My father, and my mother, the 
riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be 
taken away before the king of Assyria." We can 
weU imagine the sneer with which these words 
would be received by the courtiers of Ahaz. A 
wonderful prophecy this I Tiglath-pHeser wiU de- 
stroy the confederates. Why, this is what we always 
said. The sneers, however, would give place to an 
expression of some imeasiness in any but the most 
careless, as they heard the further utterance which 
unriddled the change of the child's name from 
Immanusl to Maher-shalal-hash-baz, from the promise 
of God's help to the prediction of deliverance at the 
hand of God's enemy. " The Lord spake also imto me 
again, saying, Forasmuch as this people refuseth the 
waters of Shiloah that go softly, and Rezin and the 
son of Kemaliah (i. e. their defeat) are an exultation 
to them ; now therefore, behold, the Lord is bringing 
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up upon them the waters of the river, strong and 
many, even the king of Assyria, and all his glory : 
and it rises over all its channels and overpasses all 
its banks, and it passes on into Judah ; it floods and 
overflows, it shall reach to the neck ; and the expanse 
of its wings (as it were) shall fill the breadth of thy 
land, Immanuel." The words of Psalm xlvi. seem 
singularly to tally with these of Isaiah. There was a 
river, the streams whereof might have made glad 
the city of God — ^the wells of salvation, typified by 
the pure rill of Siloah. Had the people drawn water 
with joy out of this river, all would have been well, 
God would have been in the midst of them, they 
could not have been moved, the name Immanuel 
would have had its true meaning ; whereas, now it 
should serve but as a reminder of the curse that falls 
on those that will not dwell with God, from whom 
His Presence accordingly departs. 

But the nations of the east shall but * reach to 
the neck.' They may think to overtop the head 
and destroy Judah, but it shall not be yet. " Rage, 
ye people, and ye shall be broken in pieces (cf. 
Ps. ii.) ; and attend, all ye of far coimtries : gird 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces ; gird 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take 
coimsel, and it comes to nought ; speak the word, 
and it does not stand, for God is with us." The 
allusion in the last words is obviously to the 

i 
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prophet's Kttle son. The explanation given by Dr 
Alexander commends itself to us at once. " As if 
he had said, * The assurance of your safety is the 
great truth expressed by the name of your deliverer, 
to wit, that God is with us.' " For the ground of 
this assurance the prophet falls back upon a further 
revelation from God. "For thus said the Lord to 
me with strong hand, and instructed me that I 
should not walk in the way of this people, saying, 
Talk ye not of a confederacy to all them to whom 
this people shall be talking of a confederacy ; neither 
fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. Serve with 
reverence the Lord of Hosts himself, and let Him 
be your fear, and let Him be your dread." The 
confederate kings were doubtless the current topic 
of conversation in Jerusalem. Jehovah bids the 
prophet leave this vain talk, and turn the hearts 
of the people to Himself, the real object of dread. 
These well-known words would be likely to rise up 
in the minds of Jewish hearers when at a later time 
it was said to them, "And I say imto you, my 
friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do. But 
I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear : fear him, 
which after he hath killed hath powe;: to cast into 
hell ; yea, I say imto you. Fear him." ^ Now, as this 
passage in a discourse of Our Lord's forms a comment 

^ S. Luke xii. 4, 5. 
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on the last verses, so do the words of St Peter (1 Pet. 
ii. 7) ^ illustrate the next. *' And he shall be for an 
object of reverence* (to some, to the eccksiola in 
ecclesia) ; but for a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
oflfence to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and a 
snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many 
of them shall stumble, and fall, and be broken, and 
be snared, and be taken." Yet at present we will 
but regard these coincidences as illustrations, and 
proceed with the command delivered to the prophet, 
"Bind up the testimony, seal the law among my 
disciples." These words are taken by Delitzsch, 
following Yitringa, as a prayer to Jehovah from the 
prophet. But the expression * my disciples ' cannot 
well be supposed to proceed except from Jehovah 
Himself, and as there must be a change of person 
somewhere in w. 16, 17, 18, this would seem the 
most intelligible place for it. In adopting this view 
of the change of person we follow Piscator, Calvin, 
Forerius, the notes collected by Gataker, and Dr 
Alexander. Jehovah's command, then, to the prophet 
being based on the general apostasy of the times, 
the prophet declares his steadfast faith, just as in 
former days Joshua declared it (Josh. xxiv. 15). 

1 " Unto you therefore which believe he is precious : but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, the 
iame is made the head of the comer." ^ So the LXX. 
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** But yet I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his 
face from the house of Jacob, and I will look for him." 
And if, like the men of later days, his fellow-country- 
men require a sign, there is a sign for them, " Behold, 
I and the children whom the Lord hath given me 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord 
of Hosts which dwelleth in mount Zion." The 
reference to Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
seizes the reader at once, and has been adopted by 
Kimchi, Sanctius, Forerius, Doddridge, Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller, Bishop Gray, Professor Moses Stuart, 
and others. We are not assuming that there is no 
further reference, but only dealing with that which 
is immediate. 

Again, as Isaiah's fellow-countrymen had new 
signs, so also had they old testimonies, so that they 
were utterly without excuse in turning to necro- 
mancy. "And when it shall be said to you (the 
small remnant typified by the name of Shear-jashub), 
Seek unto departed spirits (those of your ancestors, 
for this seems to be the idea latent in /iHk)? a^d 
unto soothsayers that chirp and mutter : should not 
a people seek unto their God ? (should they seek) in 
behalf of the living to the dead ? (Rather, let 
them seek) to the law and to the testimony. If any 
speak not according to this word, for them (strictly, 
him) no morning dawns." In most touching words 
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Isaiah descants upon the dreary, hopeless darkness 
of the lot of the faithless. " And (the nation) shall 
pass through (the land) hard-set and hungry : and 
it shall come to pass that when they shall be hungry, 
they shall fret themselves, and curse by their king 
and by their God, and look upward.^' That the 
prophet does not represent the people as cursing 
Ahaz and their idols, or Ahaz and Jehovah, is 
evident by the prefixed ^ (cf. Zeph. i. 5). It may 

• 

be, according to Delitzsch, that the idol is both king 
and God to them, but a double interpretation seems 
best to harmonize with the repetition of the prefix. 
If despair be the result of looking above, there is 
also no consolation from looking below. " And. (the 
nation) looks to the earth, and behold trouble and 
darkness, dimness of anguish (on this clause Dr Alex- 
ander vindicates the Authorized Version), and dark- 
ness of accumulation.'* The last clause has given rise 
to a great nimiber of conjectures, but the turning 
m^JD ty a substantive, in accordance, as it seems, 
with the paraphrase of the Septuagint, and following 
Cocceius, Lowth, and Parkhurst, seems not unreason- 
able, and well suited to the flow of the passage. 

Professor Selwyn, finding a difficulty in this verse, 
has suggested a beautifully ingenious amendment in 
the text, which requires nothing more than a fresh 
imangement of letters, if the Masoretic vowel-points 
be left; out of consideration. 
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CDl'' V^K ^Kl 

r7:3m 
m^D rri^aNi PTpi2 

<< And one shall turn liis eye upward. 
And shall look unto the land ; 
And lo ! 

Her trouble and her gloom put to flight ; 
Her distress and darkness driven away." 

There seems to be no objection to this emendation, 
but that it rather breaks up the parallelism of the 
final verses of chapter viii. 

The nadir point is reached at the end of chapter 
viii. Above or below, all is gloom. But, to use the 
words of one of our old ballads, — 

" When bale is att hyest, boote is nyest." ^ 

Suddenly the clouds break up, the light streams 
forth, the page of prophecy glows with unexpected, 
irregular splendour. It is as though some over- 
powering feeling were struggling to find utterance. 
The stately-flowing rhythm disappears ; and, though 
of a widely diflferent character, the change is as great 
as in a Greek play, from the pedantic stifl&iess of 
Iambic dialogue to the freedom of those choruses, 
some of which no editorial ingenuity can cramp into 
a metre. 

The chasm in Coleridge's Kubla Khan suggests 

^ SirAldingar. 
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i ^inili} i^r die profound agitation of tie proplifitr'a 

* Vjiu nprjin this nimsm, wich cnnaeleas tnrniail aeedimg^ 
it; \i diis dari^ in that tuiick piuua were brRathing, 
i. mu^hCY fountain nuimentiv wna forced : 
Ainid' whose swiit haif-intennittiMl bnrat, 
\L\i^ fira^pnenta vaiiiti^ like rebnondini^ hail. 
Or ohuify j^rain beneatii the idireiiher d llail ; 
Sal mid these doncixu^ mcka at once and ever, 
tt dung op momently the aacred riyer." 

Xow wtetheT ^2» vitk whicK our chap. ix. opens^ 
Dv vUi adversative ' Nevertheless/ as in Exod. xvL 8, 
Ac- according to our Authorized Yeraion, or an 
^\^lMJijxtory ' for/ according to many modem com- 
i«t!(;<^atatorSy is really not materiaL ^^ There shaE not 
N.) darkness to her who is now distressed : as in the 
(^rtuer time He disgraced the land of Zebulun and 
tk^ land of Xaphtali, so in the latter time He 
u»lo>rifies the way by the sea, past Jordan (not in the 
«i^«use of ^the other side of/ which would be geo- 
^^phieaUy untrue in part, but because the Jordan 
would very likely be considered to end at the open- 
ing below the lake of Galilee), GalHee of the 
Qeintilos,** Without any conjunction, in that asyn- 
detic manner which indicates either great mental 
flgitatioan or rhetorical eiK>ct» the prophet continues, 
«< The people walking in darkness have seen a great 
Hght (paat fur ftituro — nullum tempus occurrit 
ffCjpAfto): they that dwt>U in the land of the 
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shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined." 
These northern tribes of Israel had borne the brunt 
of more than their share of attacks, especially in the 
later times. The sad words which the poet puts 
into the mouth of the people of Ariminum, mutato 
nomine, would in part apply to them : ^ — 

male yicinis hsec moenia condita Gallis, 
tristi damnata loco ! Pax alta per omnes 
Et tranquilla quies populos : nos prseda farentum 
Primaque castra sumus. Melius, Fortuna, dedisses 
Orbe sub Eoo sedem gelidaque sub Arcto, 
Errantesque domos, Latii quam claustra tueri. 
Nos primi Senonum motus, Cimbrumque iiirentem 
Vidimus, et Martem Libyes, cursumque furoris 
TeutonicL Quoties Romam Fortuna lacessit, 
Hac iter est bellis. 

But there is a joyous future for them : 
*' Thou hast multiplied the gladness, 
Thou hast increased the joy ; 
They joy before thee as with the joy of harvest, 
As men rejoice when they divide the spoil.'* 

Here I do not hesitate to adopt the very felicitous 
emendation of Professor Selwyn, who, by the addition 
of a single i, has restored coherence and vigour to a 
passage which had long been a trouble to many. 
His vindication of the change may be read at length 
in his HorcB HebraiccB, pp. 27, &c. 

" For thou hast broken the yoke of its burden, 

^ Lucan, Phars. I. 248, &o. 
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and the staff of its neck, the rod of its oppressor, as 
in the day of Midian.'* Probably it is a Syrian 
overthrow which is predicted, as the birth of the 
promised child is the thread on which all hangs. 
And although Pekah, who ruled over Zebulun and 
Naphtali, was in league with the SyrianB, Israel had 
no cause to regard the belongings of Damascus other- 
wise than with hatred. The words which depict the 
overthrow of the enemy, totally unintelligible in the 
Septuagint, and conveying very little more meaning 
in the Authorized Version, have been interpreted 
with endless variation by the commentators. Con- 
sidering that the opening word p'^p occurs only in 
this place, this variation can be no matter of surprise. 
The Philistines indeed wore greaves, as we know 
from the instance of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 6), where, 
however, a different word is used, rendered Kvrj^ilbes 
by the LXX. It may be that this word signifies 
some sort of military shin-piece.^ In that case the 
probability of its Syriac origin and of the verse re- 
ferring to Rezin becomes greater ; for the Assyrian 
warriors in the Nineveh sculptures are represented as 
bare-legged. .As we cannot decide the point we 
must take it according to what seems the highest 
probability, and render the verse : 

* One is tempted to ask, Has the word any connection with our own 
^<hoe,' probably a Celtic word } 
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" For every greave of the warrior in the charge 
And every garment rolled in blood 
Shall be for burning ; fiiel for the fire.'* 

At last we arrive at the crowning-point of the 
whole passage, the birth of the Promised Deliverer. 

''For unto us a child is born, 

TJnto us a son is given I 

And the government shall be upon His 

shoulder : 
And his Name shall be called 
"Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The Mighty God, The Father of Eternity, 
The Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of His government and of His 
Peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from 
henceforth even for ever. 

The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform this." 

Of the names thus given by the prophet there is 
but one in which I cannot entirely follow the 
Authorized Version, though even in this instance 
the words * Everlasting Father ' certainly may con- 
vey the meaning of Abiud. Professor Selwyn con- 
siders the name to be equivalent to alrios a-idrrjpCas 
alcavCov (Heb. v. 9), and he quotes Gen. iv. 20, 21 ; 
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xxxvi. 9 ; 1 Cliron. ii. 50, 51 ; iv. 14, in support of 
this view. 

At this point, which terminates the Christmas- 
morning first lesson, I must make an end. . I must 
forbear to pursue the passage further, though it is 
evident that the subject is continued to the end of 
chapter xii. 

Let us now turn to the question, which is of an 
interest so intense to all, * Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this ? * As to the immediate interpretation 
there seems to be little doubt. Hezekiah, whom 
Trypho the Jew in Justin's Dialogue suggests, is 
clearly out of the question. Indeed it seems as 
though Justin only put up this interpretation for the 
pleasure of knocking it down. Shear-jashub is 
equally impossible, and for the same reason. He 
and Hezekiah were both bom before the Syro- 
Ephraimitic invasion. Maher-shalal-hash-baz is the 
only person in whom the history hangs together. 
But the question at once forces itself on the mind : 
How is this prophecy fulfiUed in Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz, of whom we hear absolutely nothing after his 
birth, who may have died on the day of his birth, for 
aught we know, and who certainly wrought no 
deliverance in Israel P Now at one time this seemed 
to me to be the probable bearing of the prophecy, 
that Isaiah, having received minute instructions as 
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to the birth of this child,. beKeved that the child was 
the Promised Messiah Ben David. For the time of 
the coming of the Messiah was not revealed till the 
days of Daniel. Ahaz was a young man at the time, 
and perhaps had not had many children bom to him. 
His family had been thinned as well by his idola- 
trous practices as by the action of his enemies. 
Isaiah is supposed to have been of the house of David. 
" Nominatur hic ejus pater Amoz, qui frater fuisse 
creditur Azariae regis Juda. IJnde apparet Isaiam 
fuisse stirpis regise, atque in eo veterea omnes consenti" 
unt." Calv., Praef. in Isaiam. 

It was possible, therefore, that were the boy 
Hezekiah to die, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, being of the 
line of David, might become the adopted son of Ahaz ; 
and if Ahaz were to die soon after his son, the child 
of promise might " order and establish the realm with 
judgment and with justice for ever.'* 

It may have been a remote contingency, still there 
was the contingency. But then this would seem 
inconsistent with the remainder of Isaiah's life and 
prophecies. He saw the death of Ahaz ; the succes- 
sion of Hezekiah, who became his close friend ; the 
blighting of these hopes of the throne of David, had 
he ever entertained them ; the certainty that Maher- 
ehalal-hash-baz was not the Great Deliverer ; that he 

had been bom as the sign of the fulfilment, of a 

3 
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specific prophecy, and that there his fimction had 
apparently ended. Yet Isaiah continues to increase 
in Messianic utterance. No shade of doubt from 
earlier disappointment ever passes over the pages 
which in the later prophecy record at once the 
sufferings and the triumphs of the strong Deliverer. 
For I may venture to assume that the grandeur of 
the terms of prediction can only find an adequate 
fulfilment in a Deliverer such as the old fathers had 
undoubtedly looked for. Is this then possible, that 
the prophet may have begun with the immediate and 
pressing subject of deliverance from the Syro- 
Ephraimitic invasion, and that from this standing- 
point he may have risen to the high theme of the 
one great deliverance of mankind through the 
Messiah ? I ask, is it possible ? Perhaps, rather, I 
ought to ask, is it not inevitable that one whose lips 
had been touched with a live coal from the altar 
should speak of Eternal Salvation when he must speak 
of temporal salvation ? We all know in ordinary life 
what it is to be full of a subject — how, when some 
matter for thought has engrossed our attention for 
the time being, the slightest allusion to it in 
general conversation is sure to draw us out. Could 
it be otherwise with one whom Christians and Jews 
alike regard as pre-eminently the prophet of Mes- 
.^riahP 
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And this is rendered intrinsically more probable 
by the entire disregard of the element of time which 
is observable in many parts of the prophetic writings. 
May we say that here, as elsewhere, the accident of 
time pales before the essence of Eternal Law and 
Purpose ? May we say that the prophet appears to 
regard what we call the past and present dispensa- 
tions of the Divine Providence, and era after era of 
those which are to come, as functions (if I may 
borrow a term from very different studies) of the one 
Eternal Purpose that begat them ? To use the words 
of Delitzsch with regard to Isaiah at this time, 
*His home was in the future.' The past is not 
touched. In other places, as in the opening chapters 
of the later prophecy (xl., &c.), the past, the pre- 
sent, the future are all before him in one blaze 
of light. It therefore need be no matter of surprise 
here if we find the language rapidly changing from 
the loftiest conceptions of final conquest of evil to 
minute details connected with the immediate phe- 
nomenon resulting from the same Divine law of 
deliverance which is to win the final conquest. 

The devout reader of Isaiah is thus many a time 
perplexed by the sudden flashes of Messianic anticipa- 
tion which seem to blaze just for an instant, and 
then to be shrouded in the obscurity of Israelitish 
history in such sort that darkness is verily piled up 
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around them. What is the cause but that the 
prophet is looking to Eternal Law and the reader to 
the phenomena as they present themselves to the eye 
of sense ? ^ 

If there be any value iu what I venture to ad- 
vance, there need be no hesitation in adopting a 
multiple interpretation of many prophetic passages^ 
I do not' say of all ; nor dare I at this time to lay 
down any manner of canon by which it may be 
determined what predictions have a multiple what a 
single sense. 

In our present instance there seem to be but three 
courses open. The prophecy is fulfilled either in one 
person or in persons more than one. If in one 
person, then either in Maher-shalal-hash-baz, or in 
the Great Messiah. If in the former, the fulfilment 
is in no sort adequate to the terms of the prediction. 
If in the Great Messiah, many of the terms of the 
prediction have no points in common with His human 
history, as they clearly belong to some person bom at 
the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion. 

The interpretation of the passage, we are compelled 
to conclude, must be double. Some of the terms of 
the prophecy are fulfilled exclusively in Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz — some exclusively in the Messiah, — some 

1 Is not this, also, the radical defect of those expositions of the 
Apocalypse which are occupied with phenomena ? "Whether is greater, 
tiie phenomenon, or the cause producing it ? 
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conjointly, in such a manner as that in one sense the 
words refer to the promised son of Isaiah, in another 
to the Promised Son from above. 

Among the latter are those which the Evangelist 
S. Matthew applies to the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 
" Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with us." The literal 
and immediate but inferior interpretation, we trust, 
has been shown. That there is a higher and deeper 
signification is also manifest. "We Christians say 
that in Jesus Christ, who was bom of a pure Virgin, 
is this high fulfilment. There can be no fulfilment in 
any other. The finger of history points to no other 
Great Deliverer. None can hereafter arise to make 
good the Messianic prophecies of the Old Covenant, 
for the Seventy Weeks of Daniel are past and gone, 
never to return, the Sceptre has departed from 
Judah, and the Lawgiver from between his feet. 

In conclusion, let us note a few points in the his- 
tory of the interpretation of this passage. 

The words of Jesus the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 
xlviii. 24) are of too general a character to be laid 
much stress upon, yet they indicate plainly the cur- 
rent opinion of his day (circa B.C. 170, according to 
Calmet) with respect to the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah taken as a whole : — 



i 
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Hveiixari ii€y6X(^ etbev to. €(TyjxTa 
Kal 'nap€K6k€(T€V tovs TrevOovvras iv ^idv. 
The next witness is Kabbi Jonathan Ben XJzziel, 
who flourished about the time of the birth of Christ. 
He holds that the titles in Isa. ix. 6 are applied to 
the Messiah.* 

What Virgil may have heard or read of the 
Promised Deliverer no one can say, but if the Pollio 
were Vritten without reference to those hopes which 
were at this time swelling the heart of the Jewish 
nation, the similarity of his words to those of Isaiah 
is amongst the wonderful of undesigned literary 
coincidences : — 

" Jam nova progenies coelo demittitar alto 
« « « * 

Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementom.*' 

In the New Testament there are five passaged 
directly interpreting portions of Isa. vii. — ix. 7. 

(1) Of the most important, S. Matt. i. 23, I have 
already spoken. It is the very key of the position 
of the Christian controversialist as to the Doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

(2) In S. Matt. iv. 15, 16, the prediction of 
Light for the land of Zebulun and Naphtali is spoken 
of as fulfilled in the works wrought by Jesus Christ 

' ^ Fridoaux'B Connection, iii. 550. There is some doubt, however, 
on this point. 
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round about the Lake of Tiberias. That " the people 
who sat in darkness " did thus " see a great light '^ is 
not to be denied, except by that wholesale scepticism 
which to be consistent with itself ought to reject all 
history, profane as well as sacred. 

(3) (4) In Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 7, the Messiah 
is spoken of as a " stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence '^ in terms similar to those of the Septuagint 
version of Isa. viii. 14. That which has occurred 
since the days of the Apostles abundantly justifies 
this interpretation. 

(5) The most obscure passage is that applied in 
Heb. ii. 13 to prove the Brotherhood of Christ with 
His people. The words, as far as they go, are quoted 
verbatim from the LXX., and the imperfection of 
the verse may be accounted for by that well-known 
habit of mankind of being content with citing halves 
of proverbs, stock quotations, &c. 

Some consider Isaiah himself as a type of Christ 
in the words, ** Behold, I and the children whom God 
hath given me ; " but surely it is in the relation of 
the children to one another that the Brotherhood is 
shown. Isaiah's children were both for signs and 
wonders ; but Shear-jashub was not a type of Christ, 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz was a type of Christ. 
Thus they were for a further sign — a sign that 
Christ is not ashamed to call His people brethren. 
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The Fathers nsaally called Apostolic do not refer 
directly to this passage, but the expression jcar oIko • 
vofilav €>€ov, in the summary of the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation, in the Epistle of S. Ignatius to the 
Ephesians, would seem intended to include the fulfil- 
ment of Messianic prophecy : — " *0 yap Gebs fjimv 
*lrj<rovs 6 Xptoro? €Kvo<f>opriOri iirb MapCas, icar' oIkovO' 
fiCav €>€ov, €K oiripfiaTos ph; Aaplb, irveipLaros hi ^AyCov 
5s iyevvrjOrj. . . /* S. Ign. ad Eph. xviii. 

Henceforth much of the ground is occupied by 
Christian Apologists claiming a single Messianio 
interpretation, and by their opponents insisting on a 
fulfilment in some contemporary of Isaiah, but 
there are several instances of multiplex interpret- 
ation. Justin Martyr twice quotes vii. 14, with its 
context, in his controversy with Trypho, but he 
offers no literal exegesis, being content with vindi- 
cating the rendering rf irapOivos against ^ vedtvis, 
and demonstrating the Messianic interpretation by a 
comparison of many Old Testament passages. Cyp- 
rian quotes vii. 10 — 15 (Adv. Jud. i. 9) with a 
remarkable version of v. 13. " Non pusillum vobis 
certamen cum hominibus quoniam Deus praestat ago- 
nem," ^ based, according to Bishop Fell, on a reading 
KvpL09 TTapix€i. ayQva, which also has been followed 
by Irenaeus and Tertullian. He interprets Imman- 

^ See also Cypr. Epist. x. 
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uel to be the Woman's Seed promised at the Fall, 
but he does not even hint at a literal interpretation. 
Lactantius (de Vera Sap., lib. iv.) in treating of the 
Incarnation, after quoting an undiscoverable passage 
from Solomon,^ refers to vii. 14. He also passes 
over the contemporary appUcationof the words. 

Epiphanius (Adv. Haer., lib. iii. tom. ii.) regards 
the union of the prophet and prophetess as symbol- 
ical of the Annunciation. In a passage of great 
beauty he expounds the prophetic disregard of the 
element of Time, but on any but a Messianic inter- 
pretation of the words of Isaiah he is silent. 

From Jerome we obtain a manifold interpretation 
of the words which describe the darkness of Zebulun 
and ^aphtali. "Primo tempore Historiam: quia 
Rex Assyriorum Teglat-phalassar qui prime venit 
super terram JudaQorum prime duxit in captivitatem 
illastribus. . . . etnovissimo quia post praedicationem 
Christi persecuti sunt Apostolos." * But when he 
is dealing with vii. 14, against the Jews, he answers 
the reference to a son of Isaiah, ^^ Jam erat natus 
fiKus EsaiaB quando hoc dictum fuit," forgetting 
apparently that Shear-jashub only was bom before 
the prophecy, but not Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

1 On which Gallaens says, ** Patres ssepe loca allegant qu» frustra 
in Bibliis quaei^." 

' As quoted by Aqnuias in S. Matt. ir. 15, 16. 
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In his commentary on vii. 14, he mentions the 
double interpretation of the prophecy, but with evi- 
dent dislike. ''Quidam de nostris Judaizans, Esaiam 
prophetam duos filios habuisse contendit, Jasub et 
Emmanuel. Et Emmanuel de prophetissa uxore 
ejus esse generatum, in typum domini salvatoris : ut 
prior filius Jasub, quod interpretatur relictus sive 
convertens Juda'icum populum significet : qui relictus 
est et postea reversus. Secundus autem, id est, Em- 
manuel et nobiscum Deus, gentium vocationem : post- 
quam verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis." 

To come to later times, we have in Aquinas a very 
strong expression of feeling in favour of the single 
Messianic interpretation: "In Veteri Testamento 
aliqua sunt quae referuntur ad Christum, et de eo 
solo dicuntur : sicut illud, Ecce virgo, &c. • . Esa. 
vii. . . . et si quis alium sensum literalem poneret 
esset haereticus et haeresis damnata est." (Aq. in S. 
Matt, i.) 

A warning voice comes from Calvin as to the 
danger of this course, which, like many others which 
are adopted from their supposed safety, is really most 
perilous. " Omnes scriptores Grasci et Latini in trac- 
tando hoc loco nimium securi sunt, ^am perinde 
ac si nihil esset in eo difficultatis simpliciter aiunt 
Christum hie promitti de Maria Yirgine." Yet he 
shuns any contemporary application. 
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Zepper (1605) is for a single Messianic inter- 
pretation. He considers that the birth of the 
Messiah was the sign to Ahaz^ or rather to the 
faithful of his day : '' Dexis ad consolationem piorum^ 
quorum reliquiae in regno illo supererant, incama- 
tionem Christi ex Maria Virgine, Spiritus Sancti 
operatione^ tanquam miraculum, in medium proponit, 
qui Christus suo tempore nasciturus sit (sic) ex vir- 
gine regia, ac propterea stirpem hanc regiam, vel 
regnum Juda per hostes excisum non iri^ ut Achaz 
metuebat." ^ 

A similar view was taken by one of the same 
school and about the same time, David Paraeus of 
Heidelberg (in S. Matt. i. 22). *' 1. Non Achazo, 
impio regi, nolenti petere signum, sed domui 
Davidis signum promittitur. At domus Davidis fuit 
etiam temporibus nati Christi ex virgine. 2. Signum 
promittitur, non de praesenti, sed de fiituro, nempe 
et urbem obsesaam esse liberandam, et domum Davidis 
servandam, donee ex ea nasceretur Virginis Jilim Mes^ 
siasJ* It is difficult to conceive what relation the 
first clause of the words in italics bear to the history 
of Jerusalem. 

On the other side, Socinus and his follower Epis-* 
copius appeared as advocates of a single non-Mes<« 
sianic sense ; while Grotius, Arminius, and John 

* Sylya Homiliaram, p. 59. 
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Lightfoot did much to weaken the Messianic inter- 
pretation. Our own honoured commentator, Dr 
Henry Hammond, published in 1653 his well-known 
Annotations on the New Testament. On S. Matt. i. 22, 
he upholds the double interpretation in the clearest 
language. * Now all this was done . . . &c. . . . i. e. 
By the doing of all this (not yet to recite those grand 
signs and many gracious eflFects of it, after to be de- 
clared) it fell out that an ancient prophecy was 
eminently fulfilled ; and this indeed in a high im- 
proved sense, over and above that other vulgar sense 
which belonged to those words when they were 
delivered to Ahaz by God, and wherein they had 
then been performed to him, (viz. as a sigriy that 
within the space of time wherein a Virgin might 
marry and conceive and bring forth, and the child 
come to the age of distinguishing good and evil, Isa, 
vii. 14 — 16, that is, within very few years, JRezin 
and Pekah, his two great enemies, should be brought 
low).'' 

In the Boyle Lectures for 1705, Dr Samuel 
Clarke acknowledges the possibility of a double in- 
terpretation, but evidently with some reluctance. 
The literal meaning, he says, " notwithstanding the 
seeming connection of the words in the place they 
stand, is vert/ dijficult to suppose.'' "We seem thus to 
be falling back again ; but in 1713 Surenhusius at 
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Amsterdam published his BCpXos KaraAXay^s, in 
which he treats at large on the double interpretation 
of vii. 14, Tindicating it with great clearness. His 
work is favourably referred to by Bishop Middle- 
ton.^ 

The controversy between the single and double 
(or multiple) interpretations was brought prominently 
before the English nation in 1724 by the attack made 
upon Christianity by Anthony Collins. His work, 
* A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion,' rests on two main propositions : 
That there is no Jewish prophecy which relates to 
Jesus in a primary sense ; and. That a secondary 
sense is enthusiastical and unscholastic. 

Many champions at once entered the lists with 
him. Of these. Bishops Chandler and Warburton 
were amongst the most successful in refuting his 
second proposition. 

Collins, after giving the literal interpretation of 
vii. 14, adds, "The prophecy being thus literally 
fulfilled in the prophet's days, it is forced and un- 
natural to fix a figurative, which is another, inter- 
pretation upon the text." Bishop Chandler affirms, 
on the contrary, that " Esay^s prophecy is truly spoken 
of the birth of Christ, either as a typical or a literal 
single prediction of his birth ; and either way the 

> On the_Greek Article, p. 168. 
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evangelist is justified in so applying it/' ^ TKongh it 
may be convenient in controversy to have a second 
hypothesis to fall back upon should the first break 
down, the method is rather one to silence objectors 
than to convince them. There is too much of the 
special pleader about it. Nor did there seem to be 
any necessity for the second hypothesis firom fSEulure 
of the first, which is established in remarkably clear 
and lively language. The alternative adoption of a 
single literal Messianic prediction appears to indicate 
that Bishop Chandler had come to no firm conclusion 
as to the merits of the Manifold system, which fell 
under the condemnation of at least one of Collinses 
opponents.* But Warburton does not halt between 
two opinions. Seeing that Collins's second pro- 
position had been less efiectually handled than 
his first, and that the nature of a double sense 
had been little inquired into, he throws himself with 
his usual vigour on this special position of the enemy,' 
and succeeds in reducing Collins's proposition to a 
signal absurdity. In the course of the argument 
there is a remarkable comment on the Messiah's 
titles in ix. 6. Types and double senses, said 
Collins, were unfit to be employed in the true 

* Bp Chandler, Defence of Chrutianity^ p. 238. 

2 Dr Ashley Sykcs, who is severely dealt with by "Warbttrton. 

3 Warburton, Div, Leg,^ book vi. § 6. 
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religion. To this "Warburton replied that Judaism, 
in which these types and double senses were said to 
be . found, was preparatory to Christianity, and 
Christianity the ultimate end of Judaism ; that the 
Ultimate Religion must have had some notice given 
of it in the Preparatory ; and that nothing was 
better fitted for this purpose than Oriental hyperbole. 
** Thus, when Isaiah says, * TJnto us a child is bom, 
unto us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder : and his name shall be called 
"Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace,' Mr Collins 
observes, it is the Eastern hyperbole which prevents 
our seeing that a Jewish monarch is literally and 
directly spoken of. Should we allow this, yet we 
still see that such a language was admirably fitted 
to connect together the first and second senses : the 
hyperbole becoming a simpk speechy when transferred 
from a Jewish monarch to the Monarch of the 
world.'* Collins died in 1729, and the Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses was not published till 1737, when the 
extreme heat of the controversy was passing away. 
Its embers drew from Bishop Horsley, some sixty 
years afterwards, a noble tetralogy of sermons on 2 
Pet. i. 20, 21, in one of which he records the history 
of his conversion to belief in the manifold sense of 
prophecy. With a passage from the first of these 
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sermons this small treatise shall conclude: — 
" Thus you see that, in aU prophecy, the state of 
religion is the object, and the interests of religion are 
the end. Hence it is, that as a man, whose mind is 
bent upon the accomplishment of some great design, 
will be apt, upon every occasion of discourse, to 
introduce allusions to that which is ever uppermost 
in his thoughts, and nearest to his heart, so the Holy 
Spirit of God, when he moved his prophets to speak 
of the affairs of this low world, was perpetually sug- 
gesting allusions to the great design of Providence, 
the uniting of aU things under Christ. And who- 
ever would edify by the prophetic word must keep 
this great object constantly in view, that he may be 
ready to catch at transient hints and oblique insinua- 
tions which often occur where they might be the 
least expected.'' 
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